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ABSTRACT 

A comparative study of the employment experiences of 
staff at nonprofit and privately owned childcare centers was 
conducted in the Chris tchurch. New Zealand, area. A total of 23 staff 
members at 3 nonprofit centers and 9 staff members at 2 privately 
owned centers responded to a survey concerning their qualifications, 
work history, current working conditions, motivations for working in 
childcare, and most and least favored aspects of their jobs; the 
differences among centers at which they had worked; their perceived 
problems with employers; and their perceptions of their future in 
childcare and the future of childcare in New Zealand generally. Study 
findings indicated that: (1) workers in nonprofit centers were better 
paid, had better overall job satisfaction, enjoyed better conditions 
of service, were more experienced in working with young children, and 
had slower rates of turnover than workers at private centers; (2) 
while almost all staff mentioned a love of children as a motivating 
factor in their work, staff in nonprofit centers were more likely 
than private center staff to mention the importance of childcare as a 
service, their training and career aspirations, pay and work 
conditions, and enjo3m!ent of regular contact with adults as 
motivating factors; and (3) staff overall reported that problems of 
dealing with sick children, poor equipment and facilities, stress, 
and personal illness were the most difficult aspects of their work. 
(AC) 
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The issue of private ownership and operation of childcare centres has been a topic of intense 
debate in childcare circles from time to time. On the one hand, some have argued that the 
Involvement of profit-making interests in the care and education of young children is totally 
inappropriate, whilst others, perhaps more pragmatically, argue that without privately-owned 
centres Aotearoa/New Zealand would have an even greater shortage of childcare facilities and 
that many private centres provide high-quality care. 

The focus of this paper is on those who do, in fact, 'provide' that care: the childcare workers. 
This paper is a summary of the findings, to date, of a project being conducted to examine and 
compare the employment experiences of staff in a small number of non-profit childcare centres 
with those in an equal number of privately-owned centres in the Christchurch area. To what 
extent, and in what way. do their experiences as employees differ according to whether they 
work in a privately-owned centre, or a centre operated under some other management 
structure? 



Some research has been carried out in the United States into this topic. The National Child Care 
Staffing Survey ^ provides the most comprehensive information to date concerning the 
characteristics of childcare workers in the United States, including comparisons according to the 
type of centre in which they were employed. Staff in non-profit and church centres were found 
to receive higher wages than staff in other types of centres; staff turnover rates were lower in 
non-profit centres and staff in non-profit centres received more benefits, experienced better 
working conditions and were more likely to have paid non-contact time, paid breaks and 
compensation for overtime. Staff in non-profit centres also viewed their work as a career and 
expressed greater job satisfaction and commitment to their jobs. Educational levels and levels 
of early childhood education and training were also higher amongst staff in non-profit centres 
and staff in non-profit centres were found to be more experienced than staff in for-profit centres. 

In addition to attempting a similar comparison of New Zealand childcare workers, the present 
study gives some insight into the perceptions of New Zealand childcare workers generally, how 
they view their employment and career prospects, their levels of training, and their industrial 
conditions. 

The Context 

At the time data was gathered for this project, there were 68 childcare centres in the wider 
Christchurch area. Of these, 22 were In private ownership (i.e. owned entirely by one individual, 
or two individuals in partnership, as a going business concern). Of the other 46 centres, these 
were either owned and/or managed by charitable trusts (ten centres), parent co-operatives (nine 
centres), an allied institution (e.g. a university; 1 1 centres) or they were operating as community 
creches, usually under the auspices of the City Council (16 centres). 

The Supervisors of three non-profit centres were written to and asked to ask staff whether they 
would be prepared to respond, individually and in their own time, to a confidential written sun/ey 
concerning their work experiences. All three centres agreed and staff duly completed the 
surveys. At the same time, the Supervisors of three further centres, all privately- owned, were 
approached with the same request. Staff at one of these centres immediately a:|reed to 
respond to the sun/ey and subsequently did so; the others did not. 
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1 Whitebook, M. et. al. (1989). Who Cares? Child Care Teachers and the Quality 
of Care in America: Final Report of the national Child Care Staffing Studv . 
(Oakland: Child Care Employee Project) 
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The circumstances under which the staff of the other t\o centres did not respond, those at 
another private centre which was approached, and the implications for staff at fourth centre 
which was QQi approached, became worthy of a study in themselves; a fifth private centre 
eventually agreed to complete the survey and did so. In total, the Supervisors of five privately- 
owned centres were approached and staff at two of these centres eventually responded with 
completed surveys. 

Because the process of gaining access to staff in private centres, in addition to being very time- 
consuming, began to highlight dangers for staff as well as practical difficulties tor the research, 
the decision was made to not approach staff at any more privately-owned centres. However, 
staft from some of the private centres involved made it l<nown that they were eager to be 
interviewed in person about details of their working conditions and experiences; these 
interviews served to cast some light on to the possible reasons for the difficulty of gaining 
access to staff in private centres. (Unfortunately, at the time of preparation of this paper, not all 
of these interviews have been completed, so the information gained is not presented here.) 

Summary o f Survey Responses 

The written survey was in two parts. Firstly, it asked staff a number of questions concerning their 
qualifications, both general and in early childhood care and education, their work history, both in 
childcare and in other positions, and for details of t^ieir current working conditions. The second 
part asked for more subjective information, including their motivations for working in childcare, 
the most and least favoured aspects of their job, how they perceived differences between their 
current position and childcare positions they had held in other centres, how they perceived any 
problems they had experienced with their employer in their current centre or others they had 
worked in, and how they saw their future in childcare and the future of childcare in New Zealand 
generally. 

In total, nine childcare workers from private centres and 23 workers from non-profit centres 
responded to the survey; every respondent was a woman. The age range of staff within the two 
types of centre was identical (18 to 57 years) but the average age of staff in non-profit centres 
was slightly higher (33.5 years, compared to 29 years in private centres). 

One person surveyed from a private centre had no formal qualifications and three of the private 
centre wori^ers sur^'eyed had no formal qualifications related to early childhood. The 
proportions of untrained staff were approximately the same in non-profit centres but the spread 
of qualifications w^s wider, including two with university study, and there was a greater variety of 
eariy childhood qualifications within the group. A wore dramatic contrast appeared when 
looking at experience in eariy childhood settings (including having raised one's own children) 
where wori^ers in private centres had an average of three years experience, compared to an 
average of nine-and-a-half years experience amongst staff in non-profit centres. 

A similar contrast appeared when comparing staff turnover between the two types of centre. 
The average length of time employed in the centre, when surveyed, was ten months in private 
centres, with the longest-serving employee having wori<ed in the centre for one year and eight 
months; amongst the non-profit centres surveyed the average length of time employed in the 
centre was one year and eight months, with the longest-serving staff mem.ber having been in 
one centre for three years and six months. Each category included a centre which had opened 
within the last two years. 

Three of the nine workers from private centres did not know under which award they were 
employed; in fact, one of the private centres was party to the National Award, the other to the 
Consenting Parties Award. Six of these workers believed they did not receive conditions above 
award entitlement, one thought that she did, and two didn't know. Five of the staff surveyed 
from non-profit centres didn't know which award they were employed under; the other 18 all 
knew their employers were party to the Consenting Parties Award. Ten of these workers 
believed they were receiving conditions above their entitlement under the award, three said 
they didn't receive any additional conditions, and ten didn't know. 



Of staff who had been entitled to take leave during 1990, in private centres this ranged from 
none to 60 days (in one case of extended illness) with an average of 12 days off; in non-profit 
centres, the range was lower (none to 46 days) but the average greater , at 16.5 days. In the 
main, those staff who took leave for more than ten days in the year did so during their children's 
term holidays. Overall, very little leave was taken for personal illness. 

A further contrast between the two types of centre was in rates of pay. Four workers in private 
centres did not know what their hourly rate of pay was, and of those who did, rates ranged from 
$8.70 to $12.50 per hour. Everyone surveyed from a non-profit centre knew their rate of pay, 
which ranged from $9.05 per hour ;:or a roJiever) to $18.66 per hour. Theai^emflfi rate of pay in 
the private centres was $10.77; in the nOi>pnofit centres it was $1 1 .75. 

Of the 32 women who replied to the survey, 22 were in some form of on-^oing training. Only six 
of these were for basic qualifications and almost all of the remainder working towards 
equivalency with three-year training, chiefly by conrespondence. 

When asked what had attracted them to work in childcare, the response was, ovenvhelmingly, a 
love of children (17 of the staff surveyed in non-profit centres, and five of those from private 
centres). 

I decided that a job working with chikiren woukl be a fulfilling and enlightening change. I 
have always enjoyed the interaction involved with children and the satisfaction 
received through watching children prosper and thrive. 

The next most common reason was the desire to see goodH:juality childcare provided, although 
this was mentioned only by staff in non-profit centres. 

A genuine love of children and a desire to nurture them and encourage leaming in a fun 
way. This work offered a challenge because I feel very strongly that there is a need for 
extremely high quality chiWcare. 

Two of the workers in private centres didn't know what attracted them to the job. Other reasons 
for choosing to wor1< in chiWcare included the desire for a job char>ge, being able to take one's 
children to work, childcare being the only work available, wanting to work with other adults, self- 
development, career choice and the nature of the job (e.g. being able to spend some time 
outside). Only ong person (from a non-profit centre) was attracted by the pay and job 
conditions. 

The trend toward enjoying working with children was not as apparent, however, when 
employees were asked why they continuecj to work in childcare. Four staff of private centres 
said they enjoyed the children and four mentioned that they fett childcare was important and 
necessary; one enjoyed working with other adults and one mentioned that the pay and 
conditions were good, in non-profit centres half the staff mentioned enjoying the children but 
the next most Important aspects (eight responses each) were ttie pay and conditions, and the 
enjoyment gained from working with other adults, including parents. 

Simply because I enjoy my job and love the chikiren. The staff I work with are great and 
have become my best friends. My hourfy rate of pay Is good and my hours are great. 

The next most important aspect (four res|X)nses) was that the job gave opportunities to gain 
qualifications and career advancement. Surprisingly, only one person mentioned the difficulty 
of finding another job as a reason for staying in chiWcare. 

For staff in both types of centres, the rewards and reactions received from children were the 
most vc'ued aspect of the job; this was menttaned by almost every worker. Second to this, and 
mentioned by about half, was the reward of being appreciated by other adults, especially 
parents. 
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Being able to teach and care for the children. Watching them grow and learning, 
knowing you are part of it and help in some ways. Seeing them so happyl 

Happy children. Content and enthusiastic staff. Positive comments from parents and 
their pleasure in being assured that their children are having a great time. 

When questioned about the least valued aspects of the job however, there appeared a much 
wider and more varied group of responses. Two workers in private centres mentioned thai they 
found dealing with sick children brought to the centre to be particulariy difficult. No other aspect 
received more than one comment from staff in the private centres, but included busy days, 
tensions between work and home, bad manners in children, the physical and emotional 
stresses, lack of time being untrained, the challenge of providing activities for the children and 
feeling uncomfortable about the centre being mn as a "business**. In non-profit centres sick, 
neglected or abused children was also named most commonly as the most difficult aspect (nine 
responses), followed by stress and illness, and lack of equipment or facilities. Several staff from 
one non-profit centre complained of the inadequacy of the staffroom. Some staff also 
mentioned friction over staff attitudes to childcare as a difficuRy for them; the two following 
comments were made by staff in different centres, when asked about the most difficult aspects 
of their job: 

Older staff members who have been out of the wortdorce for some time [and] doni 
really believe in childcare (basically believe in mothers and preschoolers being at home). 
I doni know whether they realise it (it has been pointed out) but this reflects very 
strongly in their attitude to work and relationships with parents and chiWren, 

Having to accept that these young children are at chikkiare and not at home with their 
parent. 

Generally speaking, staff in both types of centre were now experiencing better pay and working 
conditions than in centres in which they had worked previously, although a large number of 
respondents had never worked in another centre so they were unable to comment. Other 
aspects which staff perceived as being improvements on previous job sites were, in particular, 
having more staff and the provision of better programmes for the chiWren in their current centre. 

When asked about problems they had experienced or were cun-ently undergoing with their 
present employer, four of the nine workers in private centres had no problems to report. Of the 
others, problems such as lack of understanding of the work involved in chiklcare, unreasonable 
demands, favouritism in dealing with staff and implying guiit when sick leave was taken were 
mentioned. Overwhelmingly, of the 21 staff who replied to this question from non-profit 
centres, nineteen reported that they had no problems to report and several mentioned that any 
diffrculties which arose were quickly resotved.2 

Problems mentioned as having been encountered with previous employers were diverse. The 
majority of the staff who had worked elsewhere in childcare had at some time been employed in 
private centres. This group mentioned Issues of intimkJation, poor staffing, poor facilities, poor 
wages and conditions, non-unionisatton, lack of communication and lack of recognition of 
qualifications as problems. 



2 An interesting issue which arose out of this question was the apparent 
confusion amongst some staff as to the identity of the "employer" in the 
centre, with several staff referring directly to the supervisor as the 
employer. In non-profit centres in particular, the supervisor is frequently a 
member of the managing group and, because they are in constant contact 
with staff, they often carry out many of the day-to-day tasks of the employer, 
such as arranging for relievers. The difficulty for supervisors is, of course, 
that they are also an employee. 
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[My pay is] much higher, as we are on the Consenting Parties. My other centre, the 
employer was a slave driver, my qualification was unrecognised by her, so I got paid 
$2.00 less an hour (even wore I think) than I am on now. We also had very long hours of 
work, 7.30 - 4.30 or 8.45 - 5.45 (we had 1 hour for lunch though), which I found rather 
exhausting. 

Wouldn't pay me for statutory holidays over Christmas. Would leave me as an untrained 
childcare worker on $6.09 an hour in charge of the centre, I woukl not get spoken to for 
about a week if I had one day off sick. 

Those who had worked previously in non-profit centres mentioned slightly different issues - 
poor management and co-ordination by committees, isolation from the employer, lack of 
communication and poor provision of equipment and facilities. 

Community organised creches run by constantly changing committees are a nightmare. 
1 don't ever want to put myself through that again! 

Staff were also asked to identify what they would change about their working conditions if they 
could. One of Ihe nine employees of a private centre had no desired changes, whereas one- 
quarter of those in non-profit centres could not identi^y anything they would wish to change. In 
both private and non-profit centres the most desired changes were in equipment and facilities. 

Enlarge bathroom. 

A larger centre to cater for more children. 
More equipment. 

For staff of private centres the next most desired changes were to mdi »stria! conditions, sue! \ as 
sick leave, whereas in non-profit centres workers next desired more staff, followed by rrwre 
release time and better conditions. Staff of private centres also desired more recognition for 
their work, less stress and more impartiality on the part of the employer when dealing with staff. 

Have an hour for lunch, have my non-child contact time. Able to ask for time off without 
feeling it was going to throw everyone out of order. NO MORE FAVOURITISM!!! 

Other factors mentioned by workers in non-profit centres were better communication amongst 
staff, less structure in the programme offered to the children and a more varied mix of staff ages 
and talents. 

When asked about their future in childcare, staff of both types of centres were generally 
optimistic, although few saw themselves as staying in childcare for more than the next few years. 

Hopefully opening a childcare centre of my own. I do want to work in another centre 
before this. Hopefully I haven't completely done my back in before then. 

I intend being in childcare for qurte a long time - although I hope I will be able to take a 
break and come back in case I iDum out". 

I would like to stay in childcare but I don't want to work long hours. I like finishing at 3 
p.m. like I do now. I would maybe like to move onto something, eventually, that deals 
with the child's development and family nnore than at the moment. Maybe doing a part- 
time degree at University is on the cards. 

I enjoy working in childcare at the moment but I can'l see me working with children 
forever. 



When asked about how they saw the future of childcare in New Zealand however, th^ 
responses were overwhelmingly pessimistic. 

I think chiklcare will be more and more in demand and I feel good centres will have to 
charge higher fees to continue their standards especially if government funding is cut. 

We have come a long way in [the] last fev/ years but (I] f ^ei backward steps approaching. 

At the moment it is quite shaky. Hopefully they will get all the problems sorted out 

and the government will come out of the Dark Ages and see what is going on and what 
is needed. 

I doni think it's going to be around very long which is a shame. There [will] be no rrwney 
for funds, no subsidies. 

One reply also expressed concern at the need for childcare: 

As an ^'old tashioned" person it horrified me to see the attitude today that ii is every 
parent's right to expect someone else to do their childrearing for them. I would like 
to see them put their children first for a few years at least. I think parents should pay a lot 
more if they expect quality chiklcare. 

Interestingly, despite differing trends in responses to several of the other questions, rt was in 
these areas of predicting the future of childcare and their own employment paths in chikJcare 
that the responses of staff in private and non-profit centres showed the most similarity. 

Summary 

The results presented here are only a partial summary of the research to date; much valuable 
informaticn from personal interviews will be included in the final report. 

Despite this, it is apparent that similar trends to those found in the United States are appearing, 
even aiTwngst a relatively smali sample of New Zealand chiklcare wori<ers. Wor1<ers in non-profit 
centres ara bolter paic*, overaP they have better job satisfaction and enjoy better conditions of 
service, they are nx^jre experienced In wori<ing with young chiWren and non-profit centres have 
stower staff turnover. 

Further contrasts arose when siaff were asked questions atx)ut how they perceived the 
motivations behind their day-to-day work. While almost all staff mentioned a tove of children as 
oeing a major motivating factor, staff in non-profit centres were more likely to mention the 
importance of chiWcare as a service and/or their training and career aspirations as an important 
factor, as well as pay and conditions and the enjoyment of regular contact with other adults. 

Staff overall found having to deal with stak c;hildren brought to the centre anc poor equipment 
and facilities to be the vnosX difficult aspects of their wori<, followed by stress and personal 
illness; it was interesting to note, therefore, how little sfck leave was taken last year by those 
answering the survey. Staff of non-profit centres appreciated having more staff as an 
improvement over previous centres in which they had worked and staff in both types of centres 
v^ere now experiencing better pay and conditions than in the past (although this was to be 
expected with recent dramatic changes to award conditions in early childhood). 



When asked about problems experienced In dealing with their employer, distinct differences 
began to appear between the two groups. For staff In non-profit centres problems tended to be 
material, such as lack of equipment and facilities, or structural, such as poor communication and 
turnover of manager jnt committee members. In private centres however, Issues were much 
more personal, such as favouritism in dealing with staff, unreasonable demands. Intimidation, 
lack of recognition of experience and qualifications and being made to feel guilty for taking 
leave. Overall, staff in non-profit centres were very happy with the relationship they had with 
their employer or found any problems quickly resolved. Staff of private centres were more likely 
to want better pay and industrial conditions, whereas staff in non-profit centres were more likely 
to want nfx)re time for preparation and planning, and additional staffing. 

Staff in both types of centre were generally optimistic about their future In chlldcare. although 
only a mlnori:/ saw themselves working in childcare long-term. In contrast to this optimism, 
concerns about the future of childcare generally were strong, and tended to be centred around 
the lack of clarity surrounding current government policy. 

Conglu^ion 

No attempt has been made here to theorise about the reasons why distinctions should appear 
between the working conditions and perceptions of staff in private and non-profit centres. To 
attempt some explanation of why these differences might arise however, some general points 
can be made. 

Firstly, In most privately-owned childcare centres, the owner is on-site during the working day, 
making the relationship between employer and employee a very personal one and one which 
exposes the employee to a certain amount of vulnerability. Secondly, for staff of non-profit 
centres, the identity of 'the employer is frequently shielded from them by the role of the 
supervisor; in conducting these surveys, and the subsequent interviews, It has become very 
clear that the role of 'supen/isor' in most private centres Is substantially different to that of 
supervisor in non-profit centres. 

A third factor, which would bear further research, in the whole area of how childcare workers view 
themselves in a 'professional' light, ll appears from the survey results presented here that staff 
of non-profit centres may view themselves In a different light professionally compared to staff of 
private centres when contemplating the status and irrportance of their work. 

A final factor is the extent to which the need for private centres to return a profit to the owner 
affects the industrial conditions under which staff are employed, a question which is not 
addressed directly by the results presented here. To call a childcare centre "non-profit" simply 
because it is community-based is a misnomer; even community-based centres need to at least 
break even financially, and there are undoubtedly private centre owners who are motivated 
primarily by the need for good-quality childcare. rather than primarily by the profit motive. What is 
of concern for this project however is the way in which thQ workers perceive the process of 
centre management, as it affects them, not only in their pay and industrial conditions, but in the 
more qualitative aspects of their role as employees. From the data already collated and 
presented here, it appears that there are important distinctions between being employed in 
private versus non-profit childcare centres. 
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